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"WAGES OF SIN." 



GENERAL PARESIS OF THE INSANE. 

BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M. D., MEDICAL SUPEEINTBNDENT 

OB THE Randall's island hospitals. 



Of all the diseases that menace the race, only a few are ab- 
solutely fatal. Indeed, there is but one common disease that 
invariably brings its victims speedily to the grave. This most 
ruthless of maladies is that terrible form of insanity technically 
called general paresis or paretic dementia, and known tp the 
layman as "softening of the brain." Its unvarying history en- 
titles it to precedence over consumption, cancer, Bright's disease ; 
in short, places it peerless iu bad preeminence. And as if this 
were not enough, its malignity is emphasized by the way in which 
it jnggles with its victim before it extinguishes his life. It 
changes his personality, dethrones reason, almost eliminates the 
mind, and, steadily weakening the body, leaves towards the last a 
mere skeletal, vegetative being scarce recognizable as the vestige 
of his former self ; unknowing, unfeeling, mindless, to his friends 
at once a tearful memory and a terrible objective presence. Fi- 
nally death comes in a form horrible enough to be the fitting 
climax of so awful a disease. 

To make the image yet sadder, and hence truer, it should be 
added that paresis usually selects for its victims the more intel- 
lectual members of the community. " Selects," did I say ? 
Rather, I should have used the passive tense ; for paresis does not 
come unbidden. Ruthless as it is when once it has seized a victim, 
it need have no terrors for any one who does not invite it by his 
actions. And this, perhaps, is the saddest fact of all in the sad 
history of this baleful disease. To stand helpless and see a strong 
man cut down by disease is always appalling ; but to feel that his 
disease was preventable ; to know that he is but reaping as he has 
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sown ; to have tlie words come unbidden to your lips, " the wages 
of sin is death," — this is indeed a bitter and humiliating experi- 
ence. Yet such is the lot of the physician as often as he meets a 
case of paresis. Powerless to stem the tide of this disease he must 
stand aside, reproaching himself and his art, while victim after 
victim goes down to certain death before his eyes. Only one 
thing remains for him ; he can give a warning cry to those who 
are unwittingly treading the path that leads to this pitfall. Ex- 
actly this is my present purpose. Let me briefly describe this 
dread disease ; let me then tell of the way of life that leads to it. 

Imagine, if you please, a strong man of exuberant tempera- 
ment ; one of those buoyant souls who carry into middle life the 
spirit of perennial adolescence ; to whom at forty, as at fifteen, 
every goose is a swan and every lass a queen. You all know the 
type : a large-hearted, generous, thrifty man ; active, energetic, 
successful, usually good-humored, at times irritable, excitable; 
one who does nothing by halves ; who speaks and lives always in 
superlatives. All his experiences are recounted in hundreds and 
thousands ; each day is the finest or foulest he ever knew. He 
knows no happy mean ; his pathway lies always on high moun- 
tains or in deep valleys. 

But there comes a time when his exuberance seems to for- 
sake him. He is often depressed, even hypochondriacal. His inti- 
mates note a change in his disposition ; he is more often irritable 
or angry. At times his memory fails, his judgment lapses ; he 
commits indiscretions that are "unlike him." He himself be- 
comes alarmed and consults a physician. Rest and recreation 
being prescribed, he goes to the mountains or the seashore. A 
few weeks later he returns " a new man." 

For half a year he is like his old-time self. Then some day he 
surprises his friends by announcing a scheme for making "hun- 
dreds of millions." He invites all his friends to join him in the 
enterprise, promising each a few millions. His plan may con- 
template the cornering of a market, the bridging of the Narrows, 
a new system of railroads, aerial traflBc to Europe, or what not, 
according to his previous bent, for delusional ideas seldom cut 
altogether free from the sane line of thought which they supplant. 
The idea, possibly, may be a feasible one, or altogether Utopian ; 
in either case the promulgator regards it as a certainty all but 
realized, and is unabashed by skeptical criticism. He has ready 
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answers for all objections — answers so visionary as to fully expose 
his mental condition. His friends very likely think he has been 
drinking, for this phase of the disease is strangely like some stages 
of intoxication. They advise him to go home, and think to see 
him all right on the morrow. 

But his exhilaration does not subside. He is incessantly active, 
and he cannot sleep.. It is proved that he is not drinking, yet 
his seeming intoxication increases. He makes the wildest pur- 
chases — pianos, jewels, furs, furniture, horses, houses — anything 
and everything at any price, as long as his money or credit lasts. 
Finally he becomes altogether ungovernable, perhaps dashing 
wildly along the street, accosting strangers and promising them 
millions if they will enter into his schemes. His judgment is 
altogether in abeyance, and chaotic emotions rule supreme. 

Attempts to restrain him at home proving futile, the patient 
is sent to an asylum. Here probably he goes from bad to worse for 
a time. Perhaps he is incessantly maniacal, raving and cursing 
incoherently. Or he may be the embodiment of happy fatuous- 
ness ; singing, whistling, shouting, rambling on from one topic 
to another ; developing an elaborate scheme for money making, 
only to abandon it for another and yet another, each more ridicu- 
lously visionary than its predecessor. Or perchance his unbridled 
imagination does not run in monetary channels. He is a giant, a 
person of astounding strength, a man of marvellous learning, or a 
wonderful inventor. Whatever he has striven for without attain- 
ing in his sane moments will be likely to claim his shifting atten- 
tion now, and unchecked imagination will carry him at a 
bound to higher pinnacles than his most idle day-dream had ever 
dared to fancy. If he has been a man of versatile mind, his 
powers now are all superlative. He is a great teacher, preacher, 
lawyer, doctor, inventor, author. As imagination shifts on un- 
trammeled, he becomes king, emperor, Deity. He cures with a 
touch of his hand, threatens to kill with a glance those who 
ofEend him ; he blesses and curses with indiscriminate fervency. 

If the case is to run a typical course, the patient finally rallies 
from this condition ; excitement subsides and apparent convales- 
cence supervenes. His friends feel that he is making a good re- 
covery ; but the expert knows that the disease is merely progress- 
ing towards that painfully delusive remission which characterises 
it. It suggests the very refinement of cruelty to see a patient 
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come out of acute mania into a condition so simulating normality 
that his friends believe him entirely well ; a condition perhaps 
enabling him to return to his business and the ordinary relations 
of life ; and yet to feel that this is all but an illusion ; to know 
that after a few weeks or months of this remission, the disease 
will renew i£s active attacks, with a certain sequel. Yet such is 
another of the painful features of this malignant disease. 

Indeed, marked remissions are a characteristic feature of the 
malady. Usually there are several of these in the course of the 
disease, but the one that follows the first maniacal outburst is 
usually much more pronounced than the rest. Each remission 
marks, seemingly, a time when the recuperative power of nature 
temporarily overcomes the destructive power of the disease. This 
would seem to be a time when art might come to the aid of the 
more benign but weaker force, but alas, we know not how this 
may be done. In the present state of our knowledge, nothing is 
more certain than that the destructive force will ultimately pre- 
vail in every case of paresis. Some day perhaps it will be other- 
wise, but I speak of things as they are. 

During the very best remission, the patient is not to the 
practised eye absolutely well. He has not quite his original de- 
gree of mental force. It is significant, too, that he cannot 
appreciate the severity of the attack through which he has passed . 
He will seldom concede that he has actually been insane, but will 
be ready with would-be-plausible explanations of all his bizarre 
actions. Often the remission proves a most disastrous stage of 
the disease. Through weakened j ndgment and perverted emotions, 
the patient is likely to make absurd business ventures. He may 
be decoyed from his friends by some woman who formerly could 
not have tempted him, but who now secures his ready money and 
a will bequeathing her his entire estate. If a bachelor, he 
commonly marries his mistress. And it is difiicult to annul any 
contracts made at this time, because to casual observation the 
patient seemed so well. 

The most remarkable remission may last for several, months. 
Then comes the inevitable relapse. This may take the form of a 
convulsive seizure ; or of a maniacal attack, usually less active 
than the first ; it may be a condition of stupor ; but whatever its 
guise it marks the beginning of the end. The fatal termination 
may come at once, a blessing in disguise, but usually it is delayed 
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for several months, sometimes for sereral years. The steady de- 
cline of body and mind furnishes one of the most pitiable 
spectacles. The patient's skin becomes of a pasty hue ; his 
face loses its natural expression ; his speech is indistinct and 
slurring, his gait unsteady ; his muscles flabby and wasted. 

Meanwhile, his mind is again made up of shifting emotional 
states. He revels in grandiose ideas. He is a king, a deity, a 
multi-millionaire, the owner or the maker of the world, a giant, 
the strongest and handsomest of men. He owns horses that can 
trot a mile in a minute ; yachts that sail around the globe in a 
day ; engines that run a thousand miles an hour ; houses made 
of solid gold set with diamonds. 

A grandiose idea has but to be suggested and he imbibes it. 
For example, a paretic who was parading as Napoleon came in 
contact with one who claimed to be Mahomet. Pointing him 
out to me he said, laughing, " Isn't he crazy, though ! " " How 
so?" I replied. "Why, he thinks he is Mahomet." "Well, 
how do you know that he is not?" "How do I know?" with 
an air of surprise and injured dignity ; " How do I know ? Why, 
I am Mahomet. " Accepting this idea, which had never 
until that moment occurred to him he at once acted 
upon it, ceased his military strutting and ordering and 
began praying, probably for the first time in his life. But pres- 
ently the rival Mahomet angered him by questioning the authen- 
ticity of his revelations. He became enraged, and swearing fierce- 
ly, as had never been his habit when sane, now declared that he was 
John L. Sullivan, and would whip the impostor within an inch of 
his life. Tottering about the hall with scarcely the strength of a 
child, he declared himself able to tear down the walls of the build- 
ing, Samson-like, and destroy his enemy; he refrained from 
doing so only because some of the attendants were his friends. 
This suggested yet another idea ; he forgot his anger and his 
strength, and begged piteously of his "friends" that they would 
unlock the door and release him, promising each a gold castle 
and a hundred beautiful wives from his oriental harem in re- 
turn. Mention of the (imagined) harem again shaking the kal- 
eidoscope of his mind he forgot his request almost before it was 
made, and started upon an enthusiastic description of the de- 
baucheries of his earlier years — an extravagant narrative in which, 
it is to be feared, he was supported by more than a film of truth. 
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Such, are the vacillating emotional states that make up the 
mental life of the advanced paretic. Still later, the emotions 
sink to a less and less degree of elaboration, until at last about all 
that remains of mind is a fatuous sense of well-being. His body 
correspondingly weakened, the patient lies in bed, unable to care 
for his slightest needs ; his face a blank or illumined by a hideous 
smile that tells only of mental vacuity. If given food he swal- 
lows it voraciously, but he would starve with food by his side and 
choke with water before him, too mindless to carry either to his 
mouth. Swallowing is iustinctive, but he gulps as eagerly at the 
lather placed by the barber on his face as at the choicest viands. 
The sense of taste, like all the other senses, is practically annulled. 

Voiceless, mindless, wasted to a skeleton, seeming a mere vege- 
tative organism, he is still human, still the father, husband, 
brother of beings who love the memory of what he was, and who 
pray for the death of the sad image that remains. Surely now it 
would seem that the time had come for the close of the piteous 
tragedy. Yet often it is prolonged month after month. And 
when the end does coma, it is not the blotting out that one 
might expect, the mere snuffing of a spent candle. Instead it 
usually comos as a convulsive seizure or a series of seizures. A 
horrible spectacle, whose only mitigating feature is the fact that 
the patient himself does not suffer ; he lies oblivious in coma. 
Indeed, the whole course of the disease, after the initial stage, 
has been to the patient a prolonged euthanasia. But the friends ? 
To them the years of decline have been one long, hideous night- 
mare, compared to which the course of consumption or of cancer 
is a thrice-hallowed blessing. 

Such, in bare epitome, is this dread disease, paresis, — a disease 
that has numbered among its victims some of the best-known 
authors, some of the best-loved actors, noted statesmen, eminent 
lawyers and physicians, prominent business men, and hosts of 
men who were above mediocrity. Usually, as I have intimated, 
it attacks strong men in the prime of life ; and I have outlined 
the temperament that most invites it. But, of course, other tem- 
peraments, though less susceptible, are not exempt ; and some- 
times a younger victim is selected. I have seen one youth of 
eighteen in its toils, and several who were just turned twenty. 
They had begun to " see life " very young. 

Of course it is not to be understood that the stages of this 
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disease follow au absolutely fixed routine. The abnormal is 
everywhere only a perversion of the normal, and until we have 
two organisms exactly alike we shall never see two identical cases 
of any disease. Still the essential symptoms of typical cases of 
paresis are singularly uniform. 

But aberrant cases do occur. Sometimes, for example, the 
patient runs the entire course of the disease without any maniacal 
outburst. He simply becomes indifferent to his surroundings ; 
his memory fails ; all enterprise, energy and business capacity are 
lost ; he sits dreaming inanely all day long, his mind becoming 
finally reduced to a drowsy sense of satisfaction, varied at most by 
fits of temper. His moods are the moods of a child, and he is as 
easily diverted and controlled. Such cases often do not require 
asylum treatment at all. They pass down a more even decline 
than the typical cases, but the goal is none the less sure. 

In other cases the early, hypochondriacal stage of the disease 
is much prolonged. For weeks or months the patient is in- 
tensely depressed. His mind is made up of doubts, fears, and 
questionings. Some of the most piteous appeals for sympathy I 
have ever seen were letters written by patients in this stage of 
tbc disease, attempting to describe their own feelings. This 
period of depression is always present, but sometimes it so long 
antedates the maniacal outbreak that its significance is over- 
looked. Whether long or short in duration, and whether it 
comes days, weeks, or months prior to the mania, it is the 
borderland between rationality and the condition of fully 
developed paresis. Prom this borderland the patient looks back 
longingly and regretfully upon his sane past, and catches fearful, 
though vague, premonitory glimpses of his awful future. 

It seems paradoxical that the patient who during this early 
stage thinks himself lost forever, will a few weeks or months 
later, when the fatal disease has more firmly fixed its hold, 
declare himself absolutely well — better, stronger than ever in his 
life before — and laugh to scorn any one who contradicts him. 

Whatever the dominant mood of an insane person, he will 
cling to it despite all reasoning or entreaty. Nor in this are 
they very unlike the sane. Our own feelings must ever be our 
criterion of belief in the last resort. What I myself experience, 
not what you experience, will be my test. Seeing — by which is 
meant personal observing or feeling — is believing with us all. 
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This fact explains the apparently anomalous conduct of the 
paretic. During the early stage of his disease he will not admit 
a ray of hope, because he feels hopeless. Later on, though his 
body is weak and every faculty and function is failing, he can- 
not be persuaded that such is the case, because he feels well. 

But why, it may be asked, does the patient experience feel- 
ings so at variance with the facts ? Usually a person feels ill 
because he is ill, or well because he is well : why is it otherwise 
with the paretic ? Now the "' whys " of things physiological are 
not always easy to make out ; nevertheless, it happens that we 
are able to give at least a proximate solution of this seeming 
anomaly. Every one knows that the brain is in some way indis- 
solubly connected with the mind. It appears further that the 
activity of the mind depends, whatever the link of connection, 
upon the circulation of the blood in the brain. Under normal 
conditions, the blood supply is regulated and momentarily 
changed in accordance with impressions sent from the outer 
world. But in the brain of the paretic, the mechanism that 
should regulate the blood supply is out of order. During the 
early stage, a free flow of blood is not permitted. Hence the 
mind is persistently sluggish and depressed. Tell the patient that 
he has fallen heir to a fortune : no responsive thrill goes through 
his mind. Entreat him to cheer up : he cannot. 

Later on, through a different maladjustment of the control- 
ling mechanism, the brain of the paretic is permanently sur- 
charged with blood. A perpetual sense of well-being then en- 
compasses him. Tell him that he is ill : he laughs at you. 
Assure him that he is doomed to an early grave : he replies, " I 
will live a century." Ho feels, as he never felt before, the lust 
and strength of youth. The circulation in his brain is persist- 
ently overactive ; his ideas correspond. 

But over-activity means excessive wear on the mechanism of 
the organism, just as on an inanimate machine. Hence the 
brain in which this abnormal activity prevails wears out rapidly. 
Its cells degenerate and become useless. At last it is so wasted 
that its functionings produce only the most rudimentary mental 
states. Then the tissues become so weakened that small blood 
vessels burst, lacerating the brain, and bringing on those convul- 
sions which are so painful a feature of the disease, and which 
finally terminate the patient's life. Post-mortem examination 
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will show that the brain of the paretic may not be " softened," 
but that its cells and other tissues are everywhere more or less de- 
generated or decayed. It is inconceivable that these wasted tis- 
sues could be replaced with normal ones ; hence it cannot be even 
hoped that an advanced case of paresis will ever be cured. But 
of course there is a time in the history of every case when decay 
is only incipient. At the disease in this stage preventive medicine 
may hope some day to aim its shafts successfully. 

So much for the disease, paresis. Now, as to its cause. It 
can be epitomized in two words : excessive action. Paresis is a 
protest of nature against abuse of function. Whatever act tends 
to bring too great or too continuous strain upon the blood vessels 
of the brain, tends to weaken them, and thus invites paresis. 
All mental over-activity brings such a strain. But few of us are 
gifted with working enthusiasm that will ever menace our minds. 
Still there are cases doubtless in which mental overwork of a 
strictly legitimate kind has been an active factor in paving the 
way for paresis. Business stress and worry are far more common 
factors. Alcohol is a yet more potent accessory. But in the 
vast majority of cases, though these accessory causes have their 
effect, the chief causes of paresis are habits and excesses that I 
cannot properly more than hint at here, working on a foundation 
laid by a disease whose name I may not mention because it is in 
itself a synonym for immorality. I need not elaborate, even could 
I do so with propriety. This disease, these habits, these excesses 
are but too well known. I have tried to make visible one of 
their commonest sequels. 

It will now be plain why paresis is a disease of civilization, — 
sad commentary though that be ; more common with men than 
with women ; more prevalent in the city than in the country ; 
and one that is claiming a larger coterie of victims year by year. 

I have often wished that I might have beside me a company 
of the bright young men of the period when it has been my duty 
to stand by the death bed of a paretic, that I might say : "Young 
men, the pathway you are treading leads to this abyss ; turn 
while there yet is time ; let this frightful example teach you wis- 
dom." But I fear that such a warning would for the most part 
be in vain. I recall the remarks of a paretic who one day in 
humble mood said to me sadly, " Ah, Doctor, the fate of these 
poor beings (his fellow patients) ought to be a warning to the 
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nnrighteous. They hare all come here through excesses ; through 
crimes against God and their fellow men and women." 

"But, David," I replied, "have not you yourself been guilty 
of many such excesses ?" All his piety vanished in an instant, 
and a joyful reminiscent light came into his eyes as, grasping my 
arm, he cried : " Excesses. Have I ? Why, all these hundred fel- 
lows together have not had as many liaisons as I ; and I shall have 
as many more. / am invincible ; these things only strengthen 
me." And chuckling gleefully, he tottered off down the hall, 
" to convert that poor sinner yonder." Paretic though he was, I 
fear that his feeling is typical of the judgment of most of us 
regarding ourselves. We are willing enough to point a moral at 
the expense of our friends — but at their expense only. 

Hence I doubt not that most free livers who read these pages 
will at most stand aghast for a moment, and then go on in the 
old path, saying lightly : " Oh, these things will never injure 
me." There is one class, however, of whose lasting attention I 
feel well assured. I mean those who, as they read, fear that this 
disease has already secured a hold upon them. Believing the 
horse to be stolen, these will rush eagerly to lock the door. 

Now above most other things I would regret to pose as an 
alarmist. So I hasten to reiterate, for ( he benefit of these fright- 
ened ones, what is everywhere implied in this paper. If you have 
lived a measurably temperate life, yon need not fear paresis. 
Whatever your symptoms, whatever your disease, you have not, 
and will not have, this disease. I should be sorry indeed to 
frighten any hypochondriacal dyspeptic into an early decline. 
But, on the other hand, I shall have no compunction at all if my 
words carry consternation into the ranks of the transgressors. I 
only hope that the warning has not come too late. 

But most of all I could wish that this warning might reach the 
young man who has only thought of and has not yet started on 
the alluring, but illusive, pathway of which I am speaking. An 
ounce of prevention is everywhere worth a pound of cure. But 
here we may safely modify the old adage with the paretic's own 
figure of speech — hyperbole — and read, a grain of prevention is 
worth aion of cure ; for one may prevent paresis always if he be- 
gins in time ; he may cure it — never. 
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